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THE WIFE AND CHILDREN OF HANS HOLBEIN, - : 
PROM A PICTURE BY HIM, PRESERVED IN THE PUBLIC LIBRARY OF BASLE, 
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HOLBEIN AND HIS WORKS. 
I. 


Joun Hocsetn, (or, as he is better known by his 
German name, Hans Holbein the, Younger, to distin- 
guish him from his father, Hans Holbein, who was also 
a painter of considerable reputation,) is said by some 
writers to have been born at Basle, in Switzerland, in 
1498; but M. Huber thinks it more probable that he 
was a native of Augsbourg, in which city the elder 
Holbein resided at the time of the birth of Hans, as 
appears from an inscription on the father’s picture of 
St. Paul: “This work was completed by John Holbein, 
a citizen of Augsbourg, in 1499.” However this may 
- be, the father soon afterwards settled at Basle, where 
he resided during the remainder of his life. Charles 
Patin places the birth of our artist three years earlier 
than 1498, supposing it very improbable that he could 
have attained such maturity of judgment and perfection 
in painting as he displayed in 1514 and 1516. 

Young Holbein learned the rudiments of his art from 
his facher. At the early age of fourteen the son gave 
proof of uncommon capacity in the portraits he paiated 
of his father and himself, which, says Bryan, are en- 
graved in Sandrart’s Academia, and which, if they have 
not been greatly improved by the engraver, must have 
been very extraordinary performances for a boy. He 
painted a picture of our Saviour’s Passion, which was 
placed in the town-house of Basle, and, in the fish- 
market of the same town, a dance of peasants, and 
Death's dance. These productions are exceedingly re- 
markable, and it is said that Erasmus* was so affected 
with them, that he requested of him to draw his picture, 
and was ever after his friend. Holbein, notwithstand- 
ing his genius and skill, had no elegance or delicacy of 
manners; but was attached to wine and boisterous com- 
pany; for which he met with the following gentle re- 
buke from Erasmus. When Erasmus wrote his Morie 
Lncomium, he sent a copy of it to Holbein, who was 
so pleased with the several descriptions of folly given in 
it, that he designed them all in the margin; and where 
he had not room to draw the whole figures, pasted a 
piece of paper to the leaves. He then returned the 
book to Erasmus, who, seeing that he had represented a 
wine bibber by the figure of a fat Dutchman hugging 
his bottle, wrote under it “Hans Holbein,” and so sent 
it back to the painter. Holbein, however, to be re- 
venged of him, drew the picture of Erasmus for a 
musty book-worm who busied himself in scraping to- 
gether old manuscripts and antiquities, and wrote under 
it “ Adagia.” 

Holbein appears to have married early, for in a paint- 
ing of his wife and two children, (which forms the sub- 
ject of our frontispiece,) executed before he left Basle 
for England in 1526, the eldest child appears to be 
about four or five years old. The name of Holbein’s 
wife is not known. It is said that she was of an un- 
happy temper, and greatly disturbed her husband’s 
peace. But, perhaps, his own unsettled disposition and 
straitened circumstances also contributed to render his 
home uncomfortable. Like most other artists of that 
period, he appears to have travelled frequently, but his 
ee do not seem to have extended beyond Switzer- 

nd and Suabia. He travelled probably rather in 
search of employment than to improve himself by study- 
ing the works of other masters. Though there can be 
no doubt of his talents being highly appreciated by his 
feliow townsmen, yet, during his residence at Basle, his 
profession appears to have afforded him but a scanty 
income. The number of works executed by him between 
1517 and 1526 sufficiently testifies his industry and his 
versatile ability in the practice of his art, for he painted 
portraits and historical subjects; decorated the interior 


* See Saturday Magasiue, Vol. VIL, p. 146, 
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walls of houses according to the fashion of that period 
with fancy and historical compositions ; and made designs 
for goldsmiths and wood-engravers. 

About this time an English nobleman (supposed by 
some to have been the Earl of Surrey, and by others 
the Earl of Arundel,) travelling through Switzerland to 
Italy, was so struck with the beauty of his pictures, 
that he sat to him, and invited him to visit England, 
where his talent would be esteemed and rewarded, and 
promised him a favourable reception from Henry the 
Eighth; but Holbein was too much occupied by his 
pleasures to listen to such a proposal, however advan- 
tageous. 

A few years after, however, being moved by the 
necessities to which an increased family and his own 
mismanagement had reduced him, as well as ‘by the per- 
suasions of his friend Erasmus, (who was visiting Basle 
for the purpose of superintending the publication of 
some of his works,) Holbein consented to go to England. 
Before he left Basle, Holbein had painted two or three 
portraits of Erasmus, and there is a large wood-cut of 
that distinguished scholar, which is said not only to have 
been painted, but also engraved by Holbein. This cut 
is of folio size, and the figure of Erasmus is a whole 
length. His right arm rests upon a terminus, and from 
a richly ornamented arch is suspended a tablet with the 
inscription, Er. Rot. Some old impressions have two 
verses printed underneath, which merely praise the like- 
ness without alluding to the painter, while others have 
four, which contain a compliment to the genius of Eras- 
mus, and to the art of Holbein. The original block is 
still preserved in the public library at Basle; but there 
is not the slightest reason for believing that it was 
engraved by Holbein. 

It appears that in 1525 Erasmus had already men- 
tioned Holbein’s intention of visiting England, to Sir 
Thomas More%*, for, in a letter written by Sir Thomas 
to Erasmus, dated from the Court at Greenwich, 18th 
of December, 1525, there is a passage in Latin to the 
following effect :— 

“ Your painter, dear Erasmus, is an excellent artist, but 
I am apprehensive that he will not find England so fruitful 
and fertile as he may expect. I will, however, do ail that 
I can in order that he may not find it entirely barren.” 

From a letter dated 29th of August, 1526, written 
by Erasmus to his friend Petrus A:gidius at Antwerp, 
it seems reasonable to conclude that Holbein left 
Basle for England about the beginning of September. 
Though Holbein’s name is not expressly mentioned 
in this letter, there cannot be a doubt of his being the 
artist who is thus introduced to Egidius:—* The bearer 
of this is he who painted my portrait. I will not annoy 
you with his praises, although he is indeed an excellent 
artist. Should he wish to see Quintin, and you not have 
leisure to go with him, you can let a servant show him the 
house. The arts perish here; he proceeds to England to 
gain a few — if you wish to write [to England] you 
can send your letters by him.” 

During his journey Holbein remained some days at 
Strasbourg, and applying to a very great master in that 
city for work, was taken in and ordered to give a 
specimen of his skill. Holbein finished a piece with 
great care, and painted a fly upon the most conspicuous 
part of it; after which he withdrew privily, in the 
absence of his master, and pursued his journey When 
the painter returned home, he was astonished at the 
beauty and elegance of the drawing; and especially at 
the fly, which, upon his first casting his eye upon it, he 
so far took for a real fly, that he endeavoured to remove 
it with his hand. He sent all over the city for his 
journeyman, who was now missing; but. after many 
inquiries, found that he had been thus deceived by the 
famous Holbein. This story has been somewhat differ- 
ently told, but with the same effect. 


* See Saturdey Magazine, Vol. LV., p. 220, 
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After almost begging his way to England, the artist 
arrived in London in 1526, with his own portrait of 
Erasmus, together with a letter of introduction, from 
that distinguished philosopher, to Sir Thomas More. 
He was received by the lord chancellor with all possible 
kindness, and accommodated by him with apartments in 
his house at Chelsea. Holbein remained in the house 
of his patron a considerable time, during which he 
painted the chancellor’s portrait, and the portraits of his 
family, and many of his friends and relations, with 
other considerable works. One day Holbein happening 
to mention the circumstance of his having been invited 
to visit England by a nobleman, previous to his being 
advised to do so by Erasmus, Sir Thomas was very 
desirous to know who he was. Holbein replied that he 
had forgotten the title, but remembered his features 
so well that he thought he could draw his likeness 
from memory; which he did so exactly that it was im- 
mediately recognised. 

The chancellor was desirous of introducing Holbein 
to his royal master, in the manner most likely to secure 
him the favour and protection of Henry the Eighth. 
He accordingly decorated his apartments with Holbein’s 
productions, and disposed a large number of them in 
the best order, and in the best light, in the great hall of 
his house, and invited his majesty to an entertainment. 
The king upon his first entrance was so struck with the 
beauty of the paintings, and expressed his admiration of 
them in such terms, that Sir Thomas requested his 
majesty would condescend to accept of whatever he 
liked; but the king enquired eagerly “ whether such an 
artist were now alive, and to be had for money?” on 
which Sir Thomas presented Holbein to the king, who 
received him graciously, observing, “that now he had 
got the painter, Sir Thomas might keep his pictures.” 
Henry immediately took him into his service, ordered 
apartments to be allotted for him in the palace, with a 
salary of two hundred florins, in addition to the price he 
was to be paid for his pictures. 

About the autumn of 1529, Holbein paid a short 
visit to Basle, probably to see his family, whom he had 
left in but indifferent circumstances, and to obtain per- 
mission from the magistracy for a further extension of 
his leave of absence, for no burgher of the city of Basle 
was allowed to enter into the service of a foreign prince, 
without their sanction. According to some accounts, he 
spent most of the time of his visit with his old tavern 
companions, and treated the more respectable burghers, 
who wished to cultivate his friendship, with great dis- 
respect; but we are inclined to agree with Hegner, who 
considers all those accounts which represent Holbein as 
a man of intemperate habits and dissolute character, as 
unworthy of credit; and that it seems impossible that he 
who was so long an inmate of Sir ‘Thomas More’s 
house, should have been a dissolute person. 

About 1532-3 Holbein again visited Basle, and his 
journey appears to have been chiefly influenced by an 
order of the magistracy, which was to the following 
effect: —“To M. Hans Holbein, painter, now in 
England. We, Jacob Meier, burgomaster and councillor, 
herewith salute you, our beloved Hans Holbein, fellow 
burgher, and give you to understand that it is our desire 
that you return home forthwith. In order that you may 
live easier at home, and provide for your wife and child, 
we are pleased to allow you the yearly sum of thirty 
— until we can obtain for you something better. 

hat you may make your arrangements accordingly, we 
acquaint you with this resolution. Given, Monday, 23rd 
September, 1532.” 

It is not known how long Holbein remained at 
Basle, on his second visit. He seems to have had 
sufficient interest with the magistracy to obtain a 
further extension of his leave of absence. In 1538 


he visited Basle for the third and last time: when 
from a licence signed by the burgomaster, Jacob Meier, 
it appears that he obtained permission to return to 
England, to remain there for two years longer. In 
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this licence fifty guilders per annum are promised to 
Holbein on his return to Basle, and till then, the 
magistrates further agreed to allow his wife forty 
guilders per annum, to be paid quarterly, the first 
quarter's payment to commence on the eve of St, Lucia 
next ensuing, that is, on the 12th of December. 





THOUGHTS ON THE NEW YEAR 


ANOTHER year is gone, 
With all its changeful hues of grief and gladness, 
Some few it leaves in joy, far more in sadness— 
For all too quickly flown. 


How has it passed o’er thee? 
As qdews of Summer bend the sleeping flowers, 
Guarding their fragrance for the sunshine heurs, 
Then falling tenderly ! 


Hast thou no record kept 
Of untold thoughts, and hopes too fondly chgrished, 
No sad regrets—uno friendships dimmed or perished, 
No fault the heart has wept ? 


Canst thou gaze fearlessly 
Around the circle which thine heart embraces, 
And meet at every glance the same bright faces, 
Where each was wont to be? 


Or has it been to thee, 
A long, long year of sickness, and of sorrow ? 
Hast thou been crushed to earth, does every morrow 
Wake thee to misery? 
Yes! for thou turn’st aside 
To hide the tear which in thine eye has started; 
Some loved one tlien is gyone—some tie is parted, 
And life has nought beside. 


Alas for those who cling 
With unwise hope to shrines of earthly treasure! 
Where will they turn when grief has silenced pleasure, 
And life is vanishing ? 
Cc. W. 


He thinks justly of God, who believes him to be the 
supreme director of human affairs, and the author of all 
that is good or fitting in human life. He worships God 
piously, who reveres him above all beings; who perceives 
and acknowledges him in all events; who is in everything 
resigned and obedient to his will; who a receives 
whatever befalls him from a persuasion that, whatever God 
appoints must be right; and in fine, who cheerfully follows 
wherever Divine Providence leads him, even though it be 
to suffering and death.— Philosophy of the Stoics. 


An English lady in India, whose great delight was to 
illustrate the Sacred Volume by a comparison with the 
modern manners and customs of the Hindoos, reading the 
interesting interview between Abraham’s servant and 
Rebecca at the gate of Nahor, to an intelligent native, when 
she came to that passage where the virgin went down to 
the well with her pitcher upon her shoulder, her attentive 
friend exclaimed, “ Madam, that woman was of high caste :” 
this he implied from the circumstance of carrying the 
pitcher upon her shoulder, and not on her head. Some of 
the highest classes among the Brahmins do the same.— 
Forses’ Oriental Memoirs. 


How happy must be the situation of a rational creature, 
exerting all his “_ for the best and noblest purposes, 
performing all the duties of his station, and making con- 
tinual advances towards the perfection of his nature; de- 
pending with humble confidence on the Divine assistance 
to support his weakness, and constantly and sincerely 
endeavouring to do the will of his Heavenly Father; who 
watches over him with far more than fatherly affection; 
who orders all events as shall be really best for him; 
accepts his endeavours; forgives his imperfections; and 
leads him through all the various paths of life to ever- 
lasting happiness.— Bowp.er. 


Men are never so ridiculous, by reason of the qualitics they 
do possess, as for those which they affsct to have. 
ph" 739—2- 
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THE LIGHTING OF PUBLIC STREETS BY 
MEANS OF GALVANISM. 


Iw proportion as science is cultivated with success so 
are the comforts and conveniences of life multiplied 
and extended to all classes of society. This truth can- 
not be better impressed than by inviting the reader's 
attention from time to time to the various applications 
of scientific principles to the common business of life. 

Any one of our readers who can glance retro- 
spectively over five-and-twenty years, will be able to 
call to mind the streets of London by night. He will 
probably remember them by the association of two 
objects, namely, the street-lamps and the old watchmen, 
and admit that one was about as conducive to his 
safety as the other. He will also remember the wel- 
come change from the “darkness visible” of the oil 
lamps to the splendour of gas burners; their gradual 
introduction into houses and shops; and the vast 
establishments erected for the supply of the gas. 

But estimable as are, indeed, the advantages of gas 
illumination, there is a long list of evils accompanying 
its extensive adoption. It is calculated that, in this 
country, upwards of 600,000 tons of coals are annually 
burnt for the supply of gas: the occupation of gas- 
making is a most unwholesome one, and the vicinity of 
gas-works pestiferous: the gas in our streets contri- 
butes not a little to contaminate the atmosphere of the 
metropolis; in our houses it does injury to our apart- 
ments, pictures, furniture, and (as some medical men 
affirm) to ourselves; and, moreover, an escape of gas 
not unfrequently leads to an explosion. In short, 
though gas is an admirable invention, it has many 
disadvantages; if, therefore, we could secure an equally 
permanent and brilliant light by simpler and less ex- 
pensive means, unattended by danger and noxious 
effluvia, the health and convenience of the public would, 
probably, be benefited. 

The brilliant effects produced by voltaic electricity 
have led many persons to attempt how far this source 
might be made available for artificial illumination. 
For a long time, the success has been very doubtful, 
not for want of brilliancy in the light, but chiefly on 
account of the difficulty in securing permanence and 
steadiness. Some recent experiments, however, made 
at Paris, by M. Archereau, seem to encourage the 
hope that, ere long, the galvanic light may be employed 
as a substitute for gas. The light exhibited appeared 
to be about an inch and a half in diameter, and was 
inclosed in a glass globe of about twelve inches - in 
diameter. In the first instance the gas-lights of the 
Place de la Concorde, amounting to one hundred in 
number, were not extinguished. The appearance of 
those nearest the galvanic-light was quite as faint, 
and had the same dull hue, as the ordinary oil-lamps, 
when near a gas-light of the full dimensions. When 
the gas-lights of the place were put out, the effect of 
the galvanic light was exceedingly brilliant, eclipsing 
even, in the opinion of many persons present, that of 
the hydro-oxygen light. It was easy to read small 
print at the distance of one hundred yards, and it was 
only necessary to look at the shadow of the objects in 
the way of the light to be convinced of its great illu- 
minating power. The single light exhibited did not 
replace the whole of the gas-lights which had been put 
out, but it was estimated as being equal to at least 
twenty of the gas-burners of the Place de la Concorde, 
where they are larger than in most of the other parts 
of Paris. It would, therefore, require five of these 
galvanic lights to light the whole of the Place; but the 
rays of these five lights meeting each other, would, in 
all probability, give a much more intense light,—to say 
nothing of the superiority in softness and colour,—than 
the present gas-lamps. That the substitution of the 
galvanic-light for gas-light would be a great improve- 
ment there-cai be no doubt; the expense of renewing 
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the supply of the galvanic battery by which the light is 
— being much less costly than the generation 
of gas. 

The reader has already been informed as to the 
structure and modes of action of a Galvanic or Voltaic 
battery*; it will, therefore, be easy for him to under- 
stand the means by which it is proposed to illuminate 
public streets by its means. 

When a galvanic battery of sufficient power is in 
good action, and its extremities N P are connected, as 
in the following figure, by means of points of well- 


Fig. 1, 





burned charcoal, a vivid light is produced, extremely 
dazzling in its effects, and resembling the purest solar 
light. The charcoal points may be removed from each 
other to a certain distance, depending on the power of 
the battery, and the electric current then passes as an 
are of dazzling light scarcely endurable by the unpro- 
tected eye. 

In this experiment the voltaic current is of equal 
intensity at every part of the arrangement: it is the 
same in each of the cells of the battery; along the 
conducting wires, and not increased between the char- 
coal points. But here it is that we are made sensible of 
its existence; the current is here broken; the charcoal 
is a worse conductor than the wires to which it is 
attached, and, therefore, as will be explained presently, 
the charcoal becomes luminous: the current has also 
to pass through a space of air, which is even a worse 
conductor than charcoal, and, as in the case of common 
electricity, it is visible only during its passage from one 
conductor to another. 

This intense light is also associated with intense 
heating effects. A brush of fine iron-wire placed be- 
tween the charcoal points is instantly fused, and glo- 
bules of the metal heated white-hot fall about in all 
directions. Oil, alcohol, ether, naphtha, gunpowder, 
&c., are readily ignited by the same means. 

The heat and light thus produced are not, however, 
the effect of combustion, or the union: of the oxygen of 
the air with combustible matter. A candle, it is well 
known, will not burn long in a confined portion of air, 
and not at all in vacuo, or in nitrogen gas, or under the 
surface of water. But this galvanic light is as brilliant 
in vacuo as in common air; it will burn well in nitrogen 
gas, and even under the surface of water. The diffi- 
culty of understanding why this should 
be the case, will disappear when it is 
considered that it is not fire or flame 
that passes between the charcoal points, 
but simply electricity, which will pass 
along conductors, of which water is a very 
good one. The following figure shows 
the apparatus for exhibiting the light in 
vacuo, in the different gases, or in water. 

The application of the galvanic light 
to the lighting of public streets is, in 
fact, but little more than the repetition 
of this experiment on a large scale, and 
with certain contrivances for ensuring 
permanency and steadiness of light. 
In the success of these contrivances 
lies the merit of the invention, or 
rather of the application. 

But charcoal is not the only substance which produces 


Fig. 2. 





* On Voltaic Electricity, Saturday Mugazize, Vol. XX., p. 228 
Vol. XXL, p. 92; and Vol, XXIL., p. 227 Z . 
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these brilliant effects. When the current is closed by 
means of different metals reduced to thin leaves or wires, 
they ignite and produce very beautiful effects. Silver 
leaf burns with a beautiful emerald-green light; gold 
leaf produces a bluish-white light; copper leaf a bluish- 
white light accompanied with red sparks; lead affords 
a beautiful purple light; and zine a vivid bluish-white 
light fringed with red. 

Platinum is one of the most refractory of all the 
metals; subjected to the most intense heat of the fur- 
nace it will not melt; but under the influence of a 

owerful voltaic battery platinum wire melts readily. 
With a battery of moderate power platinum wire or foil 
becomes red or white-hot. In the following figure the 


Fig. 3. 


poles of the battery are united by means of thin plati- 
num wire; on removing the thick brass wire at a, the 
platinum wire becomes white-hot, fuses, and falls about 
in a liquid state. 

These experiments illustrate, to a certain extent, the 
theory which seeks to explain the production of heat by 
the voltaic battery. It is supposed to be due to the 
resistance which the electric current encounters in pass- 
ing from one pole to the other along a bad conductor ; 
and that the portion of electricity thus momentarily 
arrested, produces the heat. By attaching an alternat- 
ing series of wires of the same length and diameter, 
but of different metals, such as platinum and silver, the 
worse conductor becomes incandescent, and the better 
conductor remains cold. This instructive and striking 
experiment is arranged thus :— 


Fig. 4. 





Pieces of fine platinum and silver wire, p, 8, p, §, 
being fastened together alternately, are made to close 
the voltaic current by being attached to the poles P, N. 
The pieces of platinum then become ignited, and give a 
red light, while the silver pieces are not affected. 

A similar arrangement of platinum and gold wires 
produces the same results; with gold and silver, the 
gold only becomes incandescent; with gold and copper, 
both metals are heated to redness; with gold and iron, 
the latter only is ignited. 

These experiments are beautiful and instructive; 
they connect the heating power of the battery with the 
electrical conducting powers of the metals, which also 
bear a remarkable relation to their calorific conducting 
powers. Platinum conducts electricity less perfectly 
than silver; the resistance to its passage is greater for 
the former than for the latter metal, and consequently 
it becomes ignited; but the current passing rapidly 
along the silver wire produces no such effect. This 
inverse relation between the conducting power of a 
metal, and the facility with which it becomes incan- 
descent, greatly favours the truth of the above expla- 
nation. 
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FABULOUS ANIMALS, oe 
L re 


Tue Bernacie Goose. “=, 








Tue Bernacte-Goose Tage. (Fac-simile of a cul iv 
Gerarp'’s Herbal. 

In reading the works of naturalists who flourished and 
were highly extolled, some centuries ago, we cannot help 
being struck with the love of the marvellous which 
seems to have prevailed among them. The state of 
general knowledge was so different to that of our own 
times that we are bound to make allowance for their 
credulity; but we are nevertheless surprised to find that 
an unexplained fact in Natural History, instead of stimu- 
lating their powers of observation, and quickening their 
zeal to atrive at the true solution, was frequently invested 
with a mysterious importance, and accounted for by the 
wildest and most improbable theories. And when once 
these theories had been formed, the senses seem to have 
been entirely led captive; so that popular and pleasing 
writers are found declaring themselves eye-witnesses of 
occurrences which we are well assured could never have 
taken place in the ordinary course of nature. 

We have a curious instance of this in the history of 
the Bernacle Goose, a bird which is by no means uncom- 
mon in the Orkney and Shetland isles, during the 
autumn and winter months. This species of goose has 
not been ascertained to breed either in the islands or in 
any part of the north of Scotland: so that naturalists or 
former times, observing the bird, and not being able to 
discover its eggs, set themselves to discover by what 
wonderful means the bird could be propagated. 

Now there is a well-known molluscous: animal called 
the bernacle, which attaches itself to the bottoms of 
ships, or to floating wood. This animal becomes rooted 
to the timber by means of a sort of stalk, which at the 
other end has the shell of the bernacle. During the 
violent storms which rage in the North Sea these berna~ 
cled logs of wood are frequently cast ashore, and drift- 
wood is seen in all directions with the bernacles on the 
under side. It also happens that the same circum- 
stances which drive ashore these bernacled logs of wood, 
exhaust the strength of the geese in question, so that 
their dead bodies are frequently seen floating on the 
waters, or the living bird is cast ashore in an enfeebled 
state. These two circumstances, produced by the same 
cause, but having no ¢gnnection whatever with each 
other, were soon made the subject of a marvellous tale, 
which was believed all the more readily, for its very 
improbability, and which was soon enhanced by popular 
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rumour. The bernacles were believed to be the geese 
in an embryo state, and the geese were nothing more 
than the bernacles arrived at perfection. One of the 
oldest Scottish historians, who pretends to have been 
an eye-witness of this circumstance, gravely informs 
his readers that when trees in the course of time fall 
into the sea, and become worm-eaten, then in all the 
bores and small holes of the timber little worms do 
grow which first of all do show their heads and feet, and 
afterwards their plumes and wings. Then he relates a 
story of a great tree that by alluvion and flux of the 
sea was brought to land, near the castle of Pitsligo, 
in the sight of many people, and when the laird of 
the castle had caused it to be cut asunder, immediately 
there appeared a multitude of worms throwing them- 
selves out of the holes. Some of them were rude and 
misshapen; some had both head, feet, and wings, but 
they had no feathers; while some of them were “perfect 
shapen fowls.” Again he speaks of a vessel that had 
lain three years at anchor in one of the Scottish isles, 
and was afterwards brought to Leith, and there broken 
up. The timber was very much worm-eaten, and “ all 
the holes thereof full of geese.” This writer also gives 
the additional piece of information that the fruits of 
trees standing near the sea, drop into the water, and are 
speedily changed into geese. 

An English naturalist, named Turner, of some cele- 
brity in his day, helped to confirm the notions just 
alluded to. He says “ Nobody has ever seen the nest, 
or egg, of the bernacle; nor is it marvellous, inasmuch as it 
is without parents, and is spontaneously generated, in the 
following manner. When, at a certain time, an old ship, a 
plank, or a pine-mast, rots in the sea, something like fungus 
at first, breaks out thereupon, which at length puts on the 
manifest form of birds. Afterwards these are clothed with 
feathers, and at last become living and flying fowl. 
Should this appear to any one to be fabulous, we might 
adduce the testimony, not only of the whole people who 
dwell on the coasts of England, Ireland, and Scotland, but 
also that of the illustrious historiographer Gyraldus, who 
has written so eloquently the history of Ireland, that the 
bernacles are produced no other way.” 

Not satisfied with the marvellous nature of these 
stories, several writers, and Turner among the number, 
went on to state that not only was one species of ber- 
nacle engendered from decayed timber, but that there 
was another species found growing upon trees on the 
sea-coast of Scotland. 

In the time of Queen Elizabeth, the botanist Gerard 
fully participated the belief in these marvels; and gives 
his own testimony as an eye-witness, saying, “ There is 
a small island in Lancashire, called the Pile of Foulders, 
wherein are found broken pieces of old and bruised ships, 
some whereof have been cast thither by shipwreck, and mm 
the trunks and bodies, with the branches of old and rotten 
trees, cast up there likewise; whereon is found a certain 
spume, or froth, that in time breedeth unto certain shells, 
in shape like those of the mussel, but sharpe-pointed, and 
of a whitish colour, wherein is contained a thing in form 
like a lace of silk finely woven together, of a whitish 
colour; one end whereof is fastened unto the inside of the 
shell; the other end is made fast unto a rude mass, or 
lump, which in time cometh to the shape and form of a 
bird: when it is perfectly formed, the shell gapeth open, 
and the first thing that appeareth is the foresaid lace or 
string; next come the legs of the bird hanging out, and as 
it groweth greater, it openeth the shell by degrees, till at 
length it has all come forth, and hangeth only by the bill; 
in short space after it cometh to full maturity, and falleth 
into the sea, where it gathereth feathers, and groweth to a 
fowl bigger than a mallard and lesser than a goose, having 
black legs, and bill, or beak, and feathers black and white, 
spotted in such a manner as our mag-pie, called in some 
places pie-annet, which the people of Lancashire call by no 
other name than tree-goose.’ 

Though men of penetration occasionally protested 
against these stories, and declared their disbelief of 
them; and though several foreign writers bore testi- 
mony to the fact that these geese laid eggs and hatched 
their young in the usual way; yet almost to our own 
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times there has been a certain degree of importance at- 
tached to these tales, and many persons have been found 
credulous enough to believe them, in spite of their 
absurdity, and the outrage they put upon common sense. 

Bernacle geese, as distinguished from common geese, 
are described by Cuvier as having a shorter smaller 
bill, whose edges are not apparent beyond the extre- 
mities of the laminz. In the Orkneys the bird is called 
claik or clack gouse, and Cuvier states that klake is the 
Scotch name for goose. In this he was mistaken. 
The only meaning of “claik” as applied to this goose 
refers to the clacking gabbling noise which it makes. 
The bernacle goose measures about two feet and a half 
in length; the bill is scarcely an inch and a half long, 
black, and crossed with a pale reddish streak on each 
side. The head is small, and as far as the crown, toge- 
ther with the cheeks and throat, white; the rest of the 
head and neck, to the breasts and shoulders, is black. 
The upper part of the plumage is prettily marbled, or 
burred, with blue-grey, black, and white; that.of the 
wing coverts grey with a black and white border; the 
tail coverts and under parts white, the tail itself black, 
and five inches and a half in length. The feet and legs 
dusky, very thick and short, and answering well with 
some of the habits of the bird. The bernacle goose is 
much more on the water than is usual with its con- 
geners, and does not migrate so far, or so much inland. 
It is common in the northern parts of Europe, and has 
been observed in great abundance in Greenland, where 
its eggs have been seen in large quantities. We can 
only account for some of the stories related above, by 
supposing that the authors were really deceived by the 
curious structure of the bernacle shell-fish, and mistook 
the peduncle, or foot-stalk, for the neck of the young 
goose, and the tentacule, or feelers, for the feathers of 
the bird. 


I must tell 7 of a feat of my dog Beau. Walking by the 
river-side, I observed some water lilies, floating ut a little 
distance from the bank. I had a desire to gather one, and, 
having a long cane in my hand, by the help of it endea- 
voured to bring one of them within my reach. But the 
attempt proved vain, and I walked forward. Beau had all 
the while observed me very attentively. Returning soon 
after towards the same place, I observed him plunge into 
the river, while I was about forty yards distant from him; 
and, when I had nearly reached the spot, he swam to land 
with a lily in his mouth, which he brought and laid at my 
feet.—-CowPER. _ 





Many of the sports and pastimes of our forefathers, are, in 
the retrospect, picturesque and pleasant; but attempt to 
practice them at the present day, and the very villagers 
would laugh at them as ridiculous child’s play, and in fact 
they are child’s play. They were the amusements of a 
generation—children in intellectual culture, though of 
brawny growth of body—they were the pastimes of beings 
whom, in the race of real knowledge, our very clowns have 
left behind. Nay, I question whether our peasantry could 
witness, without an internal feeling of contempt, what at 
one time were the highest entertainments of the highest 
classes—at which “lords, and dukes, and noble captains” 
toiled day after day, and the proudest and brightest dames 
sate witnesses, not in impatience, but in pleasure. In vain 
do we lament our Christmas sports, and the old games of 
gentle and simple—they are pleasant pictures in pleasant 
associations—they are highly to be valued as relics and 
remembrances of the olden time—of the good olden time— 
good to the good people who enjoyed them—good possibly 
in themselves—but 
Another race has been, and other palms are won. 

Knowledge has run to and fro in the earth. It has pene- 
trated into the remotest hamlet—in the obscurest nook ; 
and though many a goodly superstition and many a jocund 
folly have fled before it, 1 trust, and I think I know, that 
sufficient simplicity of heart and manner remains, and is 
likely to remain, in what may be called truly the country; 
and instead of ignorance and laughtér, we have intelligence, 
industry stimulated by higher views, and, whenever there 
is occasion to display it, mirth and good-fellowship.— Book 
of the Seasons, 
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THE KITCHEN-GARDEN. 
I. 


JANUARY. 


Or if the Garden with its many cares, 

All well repaid, demand him, he attends, 

‘The welcome call, conscious how much the hand 
Of lubbard Labour needs his watchful eye, 

Oft loitering lazily, if not o’erseen, 

Or misapplying his unskilful strength. 

Nor does he govern only or direct, 

But much performs himself. No works indeed, 
That ask robust, tough sinews, bred to toil, 
Servile employ; but such as may amuse, 

Not tire, demanding rather skill than force —Cowrzr. 





Pernaps there is no employment which, to the man 
of leisure and retirement, yields a purer satisfaction, or 
more healthful recreation, than the management of a 
garden; indeed, without this source of enjoyment, and 
the continual calls on the attention which it affords, 
there is no doubt but that many a man, retiring from 
the labours of his profession, or in possession of that 
ease which competence affords, would find his time 
hang heavily, and would be apt to envy the busier 
portion of the community. Too much study is “a 
weariness of the flesh,” and the quiet of the library, 
delightful though it be, needs frequently to be inter- 
changed for kindly communications with our fellow- 
creatures, and active, inspiriting occupation. 

That the cultivation of a garden combines pleasure 
with utility does not need any proof: experience has, in 
all ages, attested it; while the appointment of this 
occupation to man in a state of innocence attests its 
beneficial tendency. There is also abundant evidence 
that this species of employment was regarded among 
heathen nations as productive of peace and tranquil- 
lity of mind. It is related of a Sidonian prince who 
had been reduced to support himself by the produce 
of a garden cultivated by his own hands, that when 
asked by Alexander of Macedon, how he had been 
able to endure his poverty, he replied, “ May Heaven 
assist me in bearing prosperity as well! I then had 
no cares, and my own hands supplied all my wants.” 

The man, therefore, who employs himself in the 
cultivation of the soil, whether within the confined 
limits of the garden, or in the ampler field afforded 
by the farm, has certainly made choice of an occupa- 
tion that is as likely to conduce to happiness, as any 
that could be named; though here, as in every thing 
else, the state of mind with which the task is entered 
on, is the grand ingredient in its beneficial or unsatis- 
factory influence. 

There are many persons, however, who look to the 
garden merely as a place of recreation from study, 
where they may employ their superior skill in the direc- 
tion of others, or where they may undertake such 
lighter portions of the work as may afford them health- 
ful exercise. There are also numbers of less skilled 
hands, who, seeking to cultivate to the best advantage 
the portion of ground which may be attached to their 
abodes, are glad to seek assistance from the more expe- 
rienced, as to the formation, and general management 
of a kitchen-garden. To the latter class of persons a 
few simple directions, given for each month of the year, 
may afford valuable assistance in their work. 

An ill-arranged and unproductive kitchen-garden has 
been classed among the great evils of a country resi- 
dence. It entails much expense, and yields no satisfac- 
tion; indeed it is far better to be without a garden 
altogether, than to possess one on which toil and indus- 
try are thrown away. If the reader, then, is about to 
form a kitchen-garden, let him make good choice of 
situation and soil. ‘The garden should be laid out in a 
sheltered, but not a confined, spot, and should have a 
geutle slope towards the south. A rich, friable, and 
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loamy soil is the best calculated for the purpose; and 
a light, sandy, or clayey soil is the worst. But as the 
nature of the soil is not always at the command of the 
cultivator, the best means must be taken, in draining 
and trenching the land, to render it healthy and capable 
of raising good vegetables. A trench of eighteen 
inches in depth has often been found sufficient, under 
proper management, and the method of proceeding is as 
follows. When the first trench, which may be as much 
as two feet wide, has been dug, the bottom is well 
picked up to the depth of several inches, and the top 
spit of the next trench thrown in upon it, the whole 
being broken and levelled as the work proceeds. Great 
care must be taken that the bottom of each trench be 
properly broken up, or from being much trodden upon 
in the digging it will form a sort of trough where the 
water will settle instead of being carried off. This is 
the plan recommended by an experienced cultivator, 
(Mr. Rogers,) in preference to many others which 
might be employed. . 

With respect to the size of a kitchen-garden, the 
laying out of the paths, &c., the plans are necessarily 
variable, but too much space should not be occupied by 
the latter; neither should ornament be consulted at the 
expense of convenience. Attention to the succession of 
crops, the renovation of the soil, and the removal of all 
weeds, litter, &c., are main points with the gardener. 
The tools employed in these operations are very nume- 
rous, but the more important kinds are too well known 
to need description. 

Supposing the kitchen garden already formed and 
stocked, we have only to give a few notices of the em- 
ployments required to keep it in order during the 
present month. And first, it may be remarked, that as 
the next month is usually a much busier one than this, 
it is desirable now to destroy and keep under continually 
all weeds, and everything which might add to the work 
at a subsequent period. Dead leaves should be removed 
into a pit, or into some place appropriated for them, to 
form leaf mould; while litter of other kinds may be 
added to the general compost heap. Those plots of 
ground which stand in need of improvement may be 
renovated by additions of manure if the weather prove 
frosty; and temporary coverings may be put over such 
vegetables as are likely to receive injury from the frost. 
These coverings may consist of Russia matting stretched 
over hoops, or they may be only layers of straw, or of 
fern leaves. Among the plants needing this kind of 
protection are peas, beans, lettuces, cabbage plants, 
cauliflowers, endive, &c. Such coverings must not be 
imprudently removed. It has been well said, that to 
expose plants whose vessels are penetrated by frost to 
the sudden action of a powerful sun, would be about as 
wise as to expose a frozen limb to the action of a large 
fire, or to plunge it into warm water. Therefore, the 
fern-leaves, litter, or matting must not be removed until 
the ground is thoroughly thawed. , 

If mild and open weather occur during this month, 
and the ground be in good condition for working, peas 
may be sown in southern borders and in sheltered spots. 
An extremely rich soil is not favourable to the pea, so 
that if the garden ground be of that description, a 
mixture of drift sand with the earth of the drills is an 
improvement. The sowing of peas may now be con- 
tinued throughout February, and until July, once every 
two or three weeks, that the crops may be had in due 
succession. The ‘seed must be placed in drills, or by 
the dibble in rows, at a distance varying according to 
the height to which the variety grows. ‘The varieties of 


pea are too numerous to be noticed here; but those 
which are perhaps the best appropriated for sowing in 
this month are, the early Warwick and the Charlton 
about the first and second week, and the Prussian and 
dwarf Imperial in the last week. 

When the plants are two or three inches high, they 
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must be hoed, the weeds cleared away, and the earth 
drawn rounc the stems, but not so high as to cover any 
of the leaves. This operation will require to be re- 
peated several times during their growth. Sticking 
must not be neglected after the peas are six inches high, 
for it not only supports them, but affords some shelter. 
A matting also, or any light covering can be much 
better placed to defend the young plants in very severe 
weather, when the sticking affords something for it to 
rest on without injury to the leaves. The best wood 
for pea-sticking is the brush or fan-shaped branches of 
the hazel, and if the ends are charred before they are 
thrust into the ground, they are less liable to decay; so 
that if stored away in a dry state they will last for three 
or four seasons, 

Beans may also be regularly planted from the begin- 
ning of this month to the end of June, once every three 
weeks, weather permitting. A moderately rich and dry 
soil is best adapted for early crops, lest the seed should 
decay: later in the spring a moist soil will be desirable. 
The early Mazagan bean is a prolific bearer, and may 
be planted, as may also the long pods, about the first 
and last weeks of this month. The situation should be 
tolerably open, but still it is desirable to get some pro- 
tection from violent winds, as the plant is sure to suffer 
if its leaves are much injured. The seed may be sown 
in rows, from two to three feet asunder, either by the 
dibble or by drilling. In the early stage of its growth 
the crop will require dry litter, or some other covering, 
which may be prevented from touching the plants by 
small branches or hoops, But this is only desirable in 
very severe weather, and must be removed on the re- 
currence of a milder temperature; otherwise the plants 
will become weak and spindling. 

In the last week of the month the hardier kinds of 
lettuce may be sown in a frame, or in a warm spot. A 
light rich soil is needed for lettuces, as they never 
thrive or attain their full size in a poor and tenacious 
one. The sowing is always performed broadcast, mode- 
rately thin, and raked in even and light, care being 
taken that the bed is trampled upon as little as possible. 

In the second and fourth week of the month, depend- 
ing as in other cases on the weather, the short top, and 
early dwarf radishes may also be sown. The soil best 
suited for them is a mouldy loam, which should be dug 
a full spade deep, and well broken. Manure should not 
be put on at the time of sowing, as it is apt to make the 
roots fibrous. Warm and sheltered situations must of 
course be chosen, unless the advantage of frames can be 
procured. The seed may be sown either broadcast, or 
in drills; if the former, the beds should be four or five 
feet wide, divided by alleys a foot in width, the earth 
from which may be thrown up to raise the beds. 

Towards the close of the month also a small portion 
of the early York and sugar-loaf cabbage seed may be 
sown, either under a frame, or in a warm border. ‘This 
will come first in succession after those which were sown 
in the August of the preceding year. Repeated small 
sowings of the different varieties of cabbage may be 
made at intervals of a month, from this time all through 
the coming season. The seed is sown broadcast, and 
raked in evenly about a quarter of an inch deep, and 
the same precautions may be employed as a defence 
against the frost, as in the other cases mentioned. A 
free and open situation is required for cabbage, but this 
applies to its after culture: the soil of the seed-beds 
should be moist, and not too rich. 

These are the main operations of the month; but not 
always practicable from the state of the weather. The 
earthing up the stems of brocoli, savoys, and celery 
may also be attended to. 





A nvman being, in the age of innocence, is always worthy 
of respect.--Sitvio Pexiico, 
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CURIOUS CHESS PROBLEMS. 
VI. 


Amon the curious conditions to which a skilful Chess- 
player has sometimes submitted when opposed to a 
player of inferior strength, is the following: At the 
beginning of the game, a ring is put over a certain 
pawn, and the first player undertakes to preserve this 
pawn throughout the game, and finally to give check- 
mate with it. As this pawn is not p ah to queen, 
the player is cautious how he advances it towards the 
adversary’s royal line. If it is captured, the first player 
of course loses the game; hence the efforts of the 
second player are generally directed to the capture ot 
this pawn, and, regardless of his own game, and the 
preservation of his pieces, he rushes heedlessly to the 
attack, and thus often allows the first player to bring 
about a position in which the mate can be forced in a 
given number of moves. The following is such a 
position, in which White moving first is to give check- 
mate with the pawn at the fourth move. 
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Cons1pEr if that mind which is in your body does order and 
dispose it every way it pleases; why should not that wisdom 
which is in the universe, be able to order all things therein 
also, as seemeth best to it? And if your eye can discern 
things several miles distant from it, why should it be thought 
impossible for the eye of God to behold all things at once? 
Lastly, if your soul can mind things both here and in 
Egypt, and in Sicily; why may not the great mind or 
wisdom of God be able to take care of all things, in all 
places?—SocraTEs. 


Human institutions are not like the palace of the architect, 
framed according to fixed rules, capable of erection in any 
situation, and certain in the effect to be produced. They 
resemble rather the trees of the forest,—slow of growth, 
tardy of development, readily susceptible of destruction. 
An instant will destroy what it has taken centuries to 
produce, centuries must again elapse before, in the same 
situation, a similar production can be formed. Trans- 
plantation, difficult in the vegetable, is impossible in the 
moral, world; the seedling must be nourished in the soil, 
inured to the climate, hardened by the winds. Many 
examples are to be found of institutions being suddenly 
imposed upon a people; none of those so formed having 
any duration. ‘To be adapted to their character and —- 
they must have grown with their growth, and strengthene 


with their strength.—A.ison’s History of Europe. 
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